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57. the lynx; 1 or, the woman stolen by lynx. 

Once upon a time Lynx stole a woman. Her husband overtook 
them at their first camp, while Lynx was out hunting rabbits. The 
man instructed his wife to tell Lynx that he was her father. When 
Lynx came back, he wanted to shoot the man, but the woman called 
out that he was her father. Lynx sang as he came into the camp, — 

"I do not know what makes me feel thus. 

If he is your father, cook for him some good rabbit." 2 

At first Lynx would not believe her; but finally he was persuaded, and 
went to bed with the woman. During the night the man clubbed 
him, and he turned into a real lynx. That is why the lynx has such a 
short round nose now. 

58. WAR WITH THE SKY PEOPLE OR SWAN PEOPLE. 3 

The sky country was inhabited by birds. When at home, these 
people were just like human beings; but when they came to the earth, 
they appeared in the form of birds. Once a man lost his wife, and 
discovered that she had been taken away by a swan. He started in 
pursuit, and followed their tracks, which led to the edge of the earth, 
where the sky moves up and down like clouds on the mountains. He 
saw that the tracks left the earth and passed under the edge of the 
sky. He turned back, and came again accompanied by many of his 
friends. The country became colder and colder as they proceeded 
northward. When they came to the end of the earth, the sky was 
moving up and down so fast that they could not pass over. One of 
the party had the sky (and swan) for his guardian. He made the 
sky move up and down slowly. The people jumped on, and followed 
the tracks until they came to where the Ducks lived. They asked 
them about the stolen woman, and they were told that she had passed 
with her husband long before. They came to the Geese and one after 
another to other birds, but they all gave the same answer. The 
weather was becoming warmer, for they were approaching the swan 
country, which is a long way down on the opposite slope of the sky. 

1 Compare Kaska, "Story of Lynx-Man" (JAFL 30 : 464). 

2 See phonographic record. No. 20. 

3 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 453), Ts'Ets'a'ut (Boas, JAFL 9 : 261). The tradi- 
tion seems to have some analogy with Salish stories of making war on the sky people, but 
lacks the arrow-chain incident. See Lillooet (JAFL 25 :3ii), Shuswap (JE 2 : 749), 
Thompson (JE 8 : 246). 
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(They found that the sky sloped up to where it meets the earth. It 
was cold towards this end, and warm towards the other.) They came 
to two old Swan women. They asked them the same question they 
had asked the other birds, but they received no answer. One said to 
the other, "Tell them!" and the other said, "No." Then the men 
took a knife, and threatened to cut off their heads if they did not tell. 
Then they told them that the woman had passed not long before, and 
was camped not far away. Soon they overtook a great many Swan 
people who were making camp. They saw the woman there, and 
waited until she came out to get brush. Her husband talked to her. 
She said, "You do not want me now. I am of no use to you." He 
answered, "I want you, whether you are of use or not. You have 
not yet forgotten how you sewed for me and helped me on earth." 
She answered, "Yes, I remember all I did for you." He said, "Come 
out early in the morning and join us." The Swan people suspected 
nothing, and all went to bed. When her Swan-husband was asleep, 
the woman ran away and joined the people. On the following morn- 
ing, when the Swans found that the woman had run away and was 
already a long distance off, they followed, but turned back from near 
the edge of the sky, as the weather was too cold for them. It was 
winter-time there, and the Swans did not like the cold. The man 
with the sky (or swan) guardian made the sky move slowly at the 
edge of the earth. They jumped down, and in due time reached their 
own country. 

59. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE BLACK BEAR. 1 

Some women were coming down a steep side-hill, following one 
another Indian file. They had been out picking berries all day. The 
last woman slipped on some bear-excrement and fell. She was angry, 
and said, "Those dirty black bears defecate on the trail all the time! " 
Soon afterwards a man caught up with her and offered to carry her 
berries. She agreed, and went with him. She thought he was lead- 
ing her to the camp, but he led her away to where he had his den. 
They entered and sat down. The bear bent his head down, but the 
woman sat upright. Bear said, "Bend your head forward as I do." 
She did this, and at once changed into a bear. Now they lay down 
together to go to sleep. She put one of her hands out of the den. The 
bear told her not to do this, and she obeyed; but after a while she 
stretched out her hand again involuntarily. 

One day her brother was hunting below the den. She knew he was 
near and below her. She took some snow, kneaded it into a ball, and 
let it roll down the slope. The snowball hit the toe of her brother's 

• See RBAE 31 : 834, 83s (Bellacoola, Haida, River's Inlet, Tlingit. Tsimshian). 
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snowshoe. He looked up, and saw what looked like a small hole in 
the hillside. He examined the snowball, and saw that it had been 
kneaded and bore the marks of fingers. He returned to the camp 
and told the people. On the following day they went to the den, but 
found it empty. During the night the bear and the woman had gone 
off and made a new home near a salmon creek. Here they lived, and 
the woman bore two children to the bear. After a time the bear told 
her she might go back to her people and see them, but forbade her to 
talk to her former husband. 1 On this visit she reverted to her former 
human form. One time the people made fun of her children because 
they looked like bears and had long nails. Then she became angry, 
changed into a bear, and killed many people. Then some hunters 
killed her and her children. 

60. THE GRIZZLY-BEAR TWINS; OR, THE ORIGIN OF THE 
GRIZZLY-BEAR DEATH-SONG. 2 

Once a woman was taken away by a grizzly bear and became his 
wife. She bore twins, and after a year she returned home with her 
children, who were half bear. They had some hair growing between 
the shoulders and around the wrists. The people often had games 
of playing bear, both children and elders. Some of them dressed in 
bear-skins, and the others hunted them, carrying sticks and wooden 
knives. When a person acting bear was overtaken, he stood up and 
fought. The Grizzly children were asked by the other children to 
play. They said, "We want you to show us how your father does." 
The Bear children asked their mother's permission, but she would not 
consent. Many times the cubs were asked, but their mother always 
refused. One day, however, she gave them their bear-skins. She 
also said, "I shall play bear too." As soon as the three put on their 
skins, they looked like real bears. They ran uphill into a hole, and 
the people acting hunters chased them. The Indians shouted, " Hoh ! " 
as men do when they want a bear to come out of his hole. The three 
bears came out of the hole and attacked the people. They killed 
most of them, and the others ran away. Then the grizzly bears went 
into the mountains and never came back. As they went along, they 
sang a mourning-song known as "The Grizzly-Bear Song," because 
they were sorrowful for having killed their relatives. The people 
heard them singing, and learned the song. 

1 Some informants say that the bear was a grizzly, and not a black bear; and the story 
continues from this point as No. 60. See RBAE 31 : 742. 

* Compare No. 59. Some informants claim that this story is properly the latter part 
of it. See Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 378, 379). The Tahltan claim that they did not 
sing songs at the death of a Bear, but that the Nass and Upper Skeena Indians did; and 
they think the story comes from there or farther south. 
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This is said to have happened on the Upper Nass or Upper Skeena 
River: therefore, among the tribes to the south, hunters sing these 
mourning-songs for a bear whenever they kill one. The Grizzly twins 
were just like ordinary Indian children before they put on their bear- 
skins (and were born as such). 

6l. STORY OF TSA'SHWA; OR, THE MAN WHO MARRIED 
A GRIZZLY BEAR. 1 

A man who was married and had several children was hunting. He 
happened to step on some grizzly-bear excrement, which made him 
slip and fall. He was angry, and called Grizzly Bear nasty names. 2 
Shortly afterwards he met a nice-looking woman, who asked him if he 
cared to go with her. She said, "We shall go only a little way, then 
we will camp and lie down together." The man agreed, and went 
with her. As they went along, he thought he was stepping over logs ; 
but in reality each time he seemed to step over a log, he stepped over a 
mountain. After travelling a long way, they came to the house of the 
Grizzly woman. They entered, and staid there three months. The 
man thought it was only three nights. The woman asked him some- 
times if he was hungry; and when he answered, "Yes," she cooked 
dried salmon for him, and fed him dried berries after soaking them to 
freshen them. At the end of three months the woman, who was a 
shaman, sang. Then she said to her husband, "People are coming. 
To-morrow your brothers will find us." The man's brothers were 
hunting in the neighborhood of where the Grizzly had her den. It 
was in the middle of winter, and they had their lost brother's dog 
with them. He was called Tsa'shwa, 3 and was very keen of scent. 
He found the old tracks of his master under the snow, and followed 
them. Now, bears feel the steps of people who walk on their 
tracks, for it is as though sparks fell on them. The bears turn these 
aside, and then the people lose the track. If bears do not pay atten- 
tion to the sparks, the people can track them down. Now sparks of 
considerable force fell into the Grizzly woman's den, for the brothers 
were drawing near. The woman pushed them back as fast as she 
could ; but Tsa'shwa was cunning, and kept right on the tracks. The 
brothers followed him closely. At last the Grizzly woman became 
tired, and allowed the sparks to fall. Tsa'shwa and the brothers now 
came close to the den. His master recognized his voice and called 

• Compare No. 59. See also RBAE 31 : 742-744 (Haida, Shuswap, Tlingit, Tsim- 
shian), 834; Chilcotin (JE 2 : 23, 24); Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 360, 361); Okanagon (JRAI 
41 : 153. lS4)i Thompson (JE 8 : 292, 378). 

» See RBAE 31 : 83s. 

3 This is used as a dog-name among the Tahltan and Tlingit {-wha is said to mean 
"young man" in the Tlingit language). 
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him. Then the dog became excited. The hunters thought their 
brother must be there; but they were afraid to encounter the bear 
in its den, for they heard people talking inside. They thought the 
inmates of the den might not be bears. They returned to camp, al- 
though Tsa'shwa was loath to leave. When they had gone, the 
Grizzly woman advised her husband to leave. They went to a dis- 
tant place, and took up their abode near a salmon creek. The next 
day the brothers came back to the den accompanied by another 
brother, but they found the den empty. For a long time the man 
lived with the Grizzly woman at the salmon creek, and no one dis- 
covered their house. He hunted and fished, and they always had 
plenty of food. His wife bore two children. One day she said, "You 
have a wife and children among the people. Go back and visit them." 
He went in a canoe. His brothers and the people were glad to see him. 
He saw his former wife, but was afraid to talk to her. After a while 
he returned to his Grizzly-bear wife. Thus he visited his people three 
or four times. On his last visit his former wife intercepted him when 
he was about to leave, and asked him why he never spoke to her and 
to his children. She said, "How can I support your children? They 
are the same as fatherless." He spoke with her. Then he feared 
something evil might happen: therefore he called upon a wise old 
man, and asked his advice. The old man told him what the result 
of his indiscretion would be. The hunter then requested the seer 
to watch him with his mind (or invisible seeing-power) and to tell the 
people what would happen to him. The old man promised to do 
so. Then the hunter, full of evil forebodings, returned to his Grizzly- 
bear wife. As he approached the shore, he saw her weeping. She 
had known at once when the man had spoken to his former wife, and 
became sorry and wept. As he came close to the shore, the two cubs 
ran out into the water to meet him. Their mother followed. She 
caught the man in her arms and tore him to pieces. 1 

62. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A TOAD. 2 

A wealthy man had a daughter who lived in a little room by herself. 
She had just finished the training that girls undergo at puberty. For 
several successive mornings she noticed a toad (or frog?) lying at the 
door, and kicked it out of the road. One night the toad changed into 
a young man, and asked the girl if she wanted him for a husband. 
She did not know that it was the toad, and answered, "Yes." The 
girl put on her marten robe and eloped with the young man. 3 That 
night they went to a big lake, where the house of the Toad chief, the 

1 See RBAE 31 : 742. 

2 See Tlingit (BBAE 39 : 53); RBAE 31 : 749- 

3 Compare No. 53 for the preceding incident. 
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wealthy father of the youth, was located. Her parents and all the 
people searched for her, but could find no trace of her. 1 After she 
had been with the Toad people a while, the chief, her father-in-law, 
told her to go and visit her parents. Her people saw her coming, 
followed by her husband. Her father invited them into the house, 
and gave them a good (or high) place 2 to sit in. He ordered his 
slaves to cook for them and give them to eat. They noticed that the 
Toad ate no meat, so they gave him berries to eat. He and his wife 
finished their dishes. The chief asked his daughter not to go back 
with Toad, but to stay with them. She told her husband, and he 
left her. Now the people closed all the chinks of the house, so that 
no Toads could enter. In the morning they saw that many Toads 
had surrounded the house. Soon they came in; and finally they filled 
the house, much to the terror and annoyance of the people. The 
girl's father offered to pay the Toads for the girl, but they paid no 
attention. Then the girl said to her father, "Let me go with them! " 
The girl returned to the Toad chief's house, and all the Toads left. 
For this reason women are now afraid of toads, who steal people. 

63. THE CHILD WHO BECAME A SEA-GULL. 

Some people were camped near a lake, and among them a woman 
who had a little girl (or baby?). Near by, on an islet in the lake, sea- 
gulls had their nests. One day a sea-gull came in human form and 
stole the little girl from the people's camp, and took her to her nest. 
Her mother searched for her, and came to where the sea-gulls were. 
The girl recognized her, and sang, — 

"Mother, here I am, here I am!"' 

The mother followed the voice, and saw her child in the form of a 
little sea-gull in the nest. She tried to catch her child, who continued 
to sing; but she did not succeed, for the sea-gulls always flew away 
when she came near, and the child went with them. 

64. cenakatla'x; 4 or, the salmon girl. 5 

A number of people were living on a salmon stream just before the first 
run of salmon commenced. They were short of food. A girl asked for 
something to eat, and they gave her a piece of old mouldy dried 

1 Some narrators say that they found her robe. 

* Place where nobles or people of rank sit down. 

• See phonographic record No. 27. 

4 Said to mean "mouldy salmon." The Salmon people are said to have named the 
girl thus. 

1 See RBAE 31 : 770 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Haida, Nootka, Tlingit, Tsimshian); 
Shuswap (JE 2 : 690). 
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salmon. She would not eat it, and threw it away. About the end 
of the salmon-run she disappeared, and no one knew what had 
happened to her. They thought she had been drowned, but she had 
been taken to the Salmon country with the last salmon in the stream. 
The Salmon country is far away in the sea, and there are very many 
people there. She could not eat the kind of food they ate; so she 
went along the beach, and gathered herring-eggs. One day some 
Salmon people saw her eating, and called out, "Look at the girl eating 
excrements!" After this she always hid when eating. The next 
spring the Salmon said, "Very soon we shall go and see our friends 
inland, " meaning the Indians. They started in canoes. Some sal- 
mon branched off here, and others there, into different streams, where 
they were accustomed to go annually. The humpback salmon all 
went into shallow streams. Indians were fishing on many of the 
streams, and had weirs across the creeks. Sometimes the salmon 
broke part of the weirs and went through. Then they said, "We 
have played a trick on our friends." The girl was swimming with 
the king salmon, and went to the stream where her people lived. Her 
mother was very busy cutting up salmon. The girl swam back and 
forth close to the bank so as to see her mother well. Presently the 
mother called her husband to come with his spear. The girl then 
ran back and told the king salmon. He told her not to be afraid, 
but to let the people spear her. He said, "You cannot die. When 
people club you on the head, your soul at once passes to your tail, and 
afterwards, when you are dead, goes to the Salmon country, returning 
again next spring as a salmon. Thus salmon never die, and each 
succeeding year as many come up the streams as ever. See the old 
salmon rotting where they have spawned ! They are not dead. Their 
bodies have been left up here, and are rotting; but their souls have 
returned to Salmon Land, and will return next year." The girl then 
went back to where her mother was, and her father speared her. It 
was a fine-looking small young fish; and her parents said, "Let us 
eat it fresh!" They brought the basket to boil it, and her mother 
began to cut the fish up. 1 When she made the first cut, the knife 
struck something hard and glanced off. She looked to see what it 
was, and saw some dentalia. On further examination, she recognized it 
as the necklace of dentalia worn by their daughter when she was lost. 
They thought the fish must be their daughter, so they wrapped it up 
in feathers and a clean mat. Then they fasted for eight days. Dur- 
ing this time it gradually changed from the form of a fish to that of a 
girl. On the ninth day they recognized their daughter, who in appear- 
ance was just the same as before. She said to her parents, "I have 
come back to tell you about the Salmon people. You must treat 

1 Compare the following part of the story with the last part of No. 65, p. 344. 
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them respectfully; you must never talk evil of them, nor disparage 
them or their flesh. If you do not heed these things, then they will 
take revenge on you." 

65. THE MAN WHO BECAME A MARMOT. 1 

Once a party of people were trapping marmots at a creek a little 
south or southwest of the head of Raspberry Creek. Among them 
was a lad who was very lazy. The people were angry with him be- 
cause he would not do any work: therefore they made up their minds 
to desert him. They left the camp and all their traps behind, and 
left unnoticed. For several days the lad tried to trap marmots, but 
he did not catch any, and in a short time he was starving. One day 
he heard a baby cry ; and when he went to look, he saw a woman going 
along carrying a baby on her back. He ran up behind her and snatched 
the baby away. He ran with it into the lodge and closed the door. 
The woman ran after him; and when she could not enter, she went 
around the lodge crying, and singing, — 

"I want back my baby, young man! 

I want to enter your lodge. 

Give me back my baby, young man!" 2 

At intervals in the singing she whistled (as marmots do). He did not 
know that they were marmots, and, taking pity, he invited her into 
the lodge and married her. She said to him, "There is something 
wrong with you that you are so lazy. Strip off your clothes, so that I 
may see." When he had taken off his clothes, she struck him sharply 
over the stomach, and at once he vomited lice. 3 She said, "To- 
morrow morning you must go trapping. Set all your brothers' traps. 
From now on you will have good luck." Now his traps were full of 
marmots every day, and soon his lodge was full of meat and skins. 
She said to him every morning when he went out, " If young marmots 
come to you and run over your feet, don't kill them!" One day he 
thought, "Why does my wife tell me this? I shall kill them, and she 
will never know." He struck the young marmots with a stick, and 
threw them into the bottom of his large game-bag. He put other 
marmots on top and filled the bag. As soon as he entered the lodge, 
his wife said to him, "Why did you kill my children? I told you not 
to kill them. Now I shall leave you." He tried to hold her; but she 
slipped through his arms, and went out of the lodge with her baby. 
All the marmot-meat and all the skins became alive, whistled, and 
ran out of the lodge. 4 He followed his wife in a dazed state, and at 

1 See RBAE 31 : 777, No. I, d (Haida, Ts'Ets'a'ut). 

2 See phonographic record No. 41. 

3 Compare Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 366). 
* See RBAE 31 : 670. 
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last found himself in a large house. This was the home of the mar- 
mots underneath the rocks of the mountains. He staid there all 
winter, but it seemed to him the same as one night. In April the 
marmots heard the snow-slides, and said, "That is thunder, and a 
sign of spring." They came out of their houses. Soon after this the 
lad's brothers came there to trap. They found no sign of their lazy 
brother, and no traps. They made new traps, but could not catch 
anything. Two of the brothers were sleeping with their wives. One 
of them saw a very large black-colored marmot almost as large as a 
man, and set a special trap for it, but he could not catch it. Then the 
other brother tried, but with like result. The young marmots always 
went out first, and, seeing the trap, came in and reported to the big 
ones. Then the big black marmot went out and sprang the trap. 
Now the third brother, who slept near his wife under separate cover, 
accused his elder brothers of having brought upon themselves bad 
luck by not regarding the winter taboos. He said he would try to 
catch the big marmot, as he was keeping all the taboos required in 
marmot-trapping. Now, the young marmot could see no trap because 
the hunter was keeping the taboos, and told the big marmots that all 
was safe. The big black marmot then went out without hesitation, 
and was caught in the trap. The brother brought it to camp, and 
gave it to the women to skin. They had made a cut down the skin 
of the belly and along one arm, and were making the cut on the other 
arm, when the knife struck something hard at the wrist. They looked, 
and found a copper bracelet there. They called their husbands, who 
at once recognized it as the bracelet worn by their brother. 1 They 
said, "He has changed into a marmot." They ordered the women 
to camp by themselves out of hearing while they tried to bring it to 
life again. They wrapped the body in down and new mats, and put 
it on a scaffold in a tree. They camped four days and nights at the 
foot of the tree without eating or drinking. On the fourth night they 
heard a faint sound of singing from the scaffold, and, on uncovering 
the body, they found that part of their brother's head had come out 
of the marmot-skin. They covered him up again, and camped 
another four nights. Then they heard loud singing from the tree, which 
sounded like that of a shaman. They uncovered the body, and found 
that he had come out of the marmot-skin down to the knees. They 
covered him up again ; and before daybreak on the following morning 
he had recovered his natural form, and was singing like a shaman. 
He sang, — 

"You will find out what we think in the mountain." 2 
1 See p. 342. 2 See phonographic record No. 40. 
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He staid with his brothers, and told them all about the Marmot 
people, — how they lived, about their customs, and about the trapper's 
taboos. He became a shaman, and the marmot was his guardian. 

66. e'dista; 1 or, big-toad of chesley river. 

Formerly gigantic toads lived in some parts of the country. There 
was one near Teslin Lake, another on the south fork of the Stikine 
River, and another on Chesley River. Once two (Tlingit or Taku) 
men were hunting on Chesley River. They camped near a hollow 
not far from where Big-Toad had his house. They saw a fire running 
around on the water and along the shore. They said to each other, 
"What is that? " and one of them proposed that they run away. 
They tried to run, but were unable to move. One man had presence 
of mind enough to urinate and to rub the urine over his head and body. 
Then he became capable of moving, and managed to get away. Soon 
he saw something like a fire go to where his partner was standing spell- 
bound, and devour him. He went back to a camp where many people 
lived, and told them of his escape and of his comrade's death. They 
said that was E'dista. They went to Big-Toad's house, and set fires 
in the woods all around it. Toad ran out to attack them, and was 
burned to death. After the fires were out, they went back to the place, 
and found a number of huge bones lying there. The shoulder-blades 
were as large as the floor of a small cabin. 2 The place where this 
happened is about eleven miles below Chesley Post, above McDonald's 
Portage. 

67. ete'tuata and big-toad of teslin. 3 

Once at a place near Teslin Lake called Eka'tzEtzifi/ where there 
is now a waterfall, a gigantic toad had his house. This toad was the 
guardian of a Teslin man called Ete'tuata. His son knew that his 
father had E'dista, or Big-Toad, for his guardian, but thought it was 
only the spirit of the monster. He did not believe that any really 
existed, and he scoffed when people said they were afraid to go near 
the place where the toad lived. One day he was hunting with his 
father near the place, and said to him, "Where is this place that 
people are afraid to go to? " After his father had pointed out the 

1 The name of a gigantic toad said to have inhabited the country in mythological 
times. These toads lived near streams and lakes, and burrowed in the mud and earth. 
When any people came near, they ran out and devoured them. See JAFL 32 : 221. 

2 About twelve feet in diameter. Old Indians claim to have seen the bones, but say 
they are now rotten and covered up with earth and vegetation. 

' This is said to have happened not long ago, and therefore the Indians do not consider 
it to be a mythological tale belonging to ancient times. 

4 Said to mean something similar to saying " poked and caught pole." See JAFL 32 : 
221 and preceding story. 
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locality, he proposed that they should go there, but his father would 
not consent. The son then told his father he did not believe the 
stories told about that place, and wanted to see for himself. At last 
his father said, "Well, if you are not afraid, let us go! " He made the 
lad get a very long slender pole and carry it. When they came to 
the place, which was at the head of a small lake south of Teslin Lake, 
his father took the pole and pushed it down through the soft mud 
until it was nearly out of sight. Soon something moved, and took 
hold of the pole. The boy was sitting near by; and his father said to 
him, "E'dista has taken hold now. Don't run!" He pulled at the 
pole, and the toad came up. As soon as the lad saw its huge head 
emerging slowly out of the mud, he tried to run away. He ran only a 
short distance, when the influence from the toad reached him; and he 
became spell-bound, and could go no farther. His father said to Toad, 
"I want you to leave here, so that people may have a trail passing 
here. You must go away, or I shall kill you." Toad agreed. When 
he left his house (or the burrow that he had occupied), the ground 
caved in, and left a hole through which the water poured out; and 
since then there has been a waterfall at this place. 

68. yatsedu'sa'tz. 1 

There were giants of two kinds. One kind, called Yatsedu'sa'tz, 
were very tall, almost, reaching the sky. They did not kill people, 
but sometimes stole them and made pets of them. The other kind 
were much smaller; they were cannibals, and ate people. Once a 
giant (Yatsedu'sa'tz) took a man away. He was very much amused 
at his small size and the small amount he ate. He asked him often if 
he had eaten enough, and then laughed heartily. After travelling 
some distance, he said to the man, "Grandson, I am sleepy, and will 
lie down." He had just finished a meal of five caribou. He stretched 
himself, knocking down the trees all around him with his arms and 
legs. He called the man to come to bed, and put him in his armpit. 
It was as large as a house, and the man had plenty of room. Some 
trees fell down across his arm and on his shoulder, but the man was 
safe in the armpit. 

69. BIG-MAN AND THE BOY. 2 

Two brothers were out hunting, and came to a porcupine-hole. 
While they were trying to get the porcupine, Big-Man overtook them. 
He had been followng their tracks. When they saw him, they were 
much afraid, and crawled into the porcupine-hole. Big-Man asked 
them to come out. He asked them many times; but they were afraid, 

1 Compare No. 69; also Kaska (JAFL 30 : 445-448). 

1 See Kaska (JAFL 30 : 446), Ts'Ets'a'ut (JAFL 10 : 43)- 
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for they thought he was a cannibal and would eat them. At last he 
told them that, if they did not come out, he would defecate in front of 
the hole, and then they would never be able to get out. The younger 
brother said to the other, "I shall go out. He may eat me. Then 
perhaps he will leave you, and will not defecate in front of the hole." 
He went out; and Big-Man patted him, and told him he would not 
hurt him. The boy said to his brother, "Come out! This is a good 
man, and he will not harm us. He is not a cannibal." The brother, 
however, refused. He said, "He is treating you well just to deceive 
us. When he gets me out, then he will eat us both." Big-Man 
became angry and defecated in front of the hole, and his excrements 
turned into rock. The boy could not get out; but Porcupine made a 
new hole to get out in another place, and thus liberated the boy, who 
went back to the camp and told his people how his brother had been 
taken by a giant. 

Big-Man carried the boy he had taken in a bag. He saw some cari- 
bou, and said, " See the rabbits ! " He killed three of them and slipped 
the carcasses in his belt, carrying them much more easily than a man 
could carry rabbits. After a while he saw a moose, and said, "See 
the caribou!" He shot the moose, and carried it in the same way. 
At night he camped, started a fire, cooked the moose and three cari- 
bou, and fed the boy. He was very much amused at the small quan- 
tity of meat the boy ate, and laughed heartily. He said, "You are a 
light eater." He finished all of the rest of the caribou and moose 
himself. Soon he said, "Let us go to sleep! " and he lay down on the 
ground, occupying the whole of a large open place. When he spread 
out his arms and legs, he knocked down all the trees in the way, just 
as a person might do with grass. He put the boy in his armpit to 
sleep; but the boy crawled out, and lay by the fire. The lad grew 
rapidly, and soon became a man. They came to a lake where there 
was a large beaver-house. Big-Man said, "See the beaver! Get a 
pole to open their house." The boy cut a pole about four inches 
through, such as is used by Indians for breaking open beaver-houses. 
Big-Man laughed, and said, "That is no good, it is too small." He 
got the boy to cut larger and larger ones, until he was hardly able to carry 
the last one. Big-Man said they were all too small, and that he would 
now help him. He pulled up a large tree by the roots, struck the top 
of the beaver-house with it, broke it down, and thus killed all the 
beavers. He picked out the carcasses and cooked them. He ate 
the meat, but threw the tails into the lake. The boy took one of the 
tails and ate it. Big-Man said, "Don't eat that! It is poison, and 
will kill you. In my country we never eat beaver-tails. We are 
afraid of them." The boy continued eating the tail, so Big-Man 
thought he would taste it. He said, "Oh, my! It is very sweet!" 
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and he sent the boy to gather up all the tails that he had thrown away. 
He ate them all. Big-Man asked the boy how he knew that beaver- 
tails were such nice food; and he answered, "They always eat them 
in my country." 

He staid with Big-Man a year, and by that time was a full-grown 
man. Big-Man treated him well all the time. Now they came to 
the end of Lower Iskut Lake. The lad said he saw something dark 
moving near the other end of the lake. He thought it must be wind 
or a storm-cloud. Big-Man looked, and said, "A bad man lives there. 
He is a large fierce cannibal. His children are swinging there." 
When they came near, they saw two large trees moving backwards 
and forwards. The hammock of the cannibal giant's baby was at- 
tached to them. The baby was asleep, and the mother was there 
swinging it. Big-Man told the lad not to be afraid when they entered 
the camp. Big-Man asked the giantess where her husband was, and 
she answered that he was out hunting. (Here follows the incident 
recorded in VAEU 20 : 404.) The giant himself then killed the woman 
by means of his membrum, which was so long that it pierced her 
heart. They then killed the baby and departed, leaving both bodies 
where they were. Big-Man said to the lad, "Her husband will 
pursue us, but do not be afraid. If you run away, he will eat you." 
Big-Man always carried a bag which contained four heads, — two of 
old and two of young beavers. These were his helpers. He said 
to the lad, "When the cannibal giant attacks me, and seems about 
to overcome me, I shall call on you. You will then bring the heads 
of the oldest two beavers and place them against his legs. If I call a 
second time, bring the heads of the young beavers." Soon the cannibal 
arrived at the other end of the lake. He cried when he discovered the 
bodies of his wife and baby. He tracked Big-Man, who waited for 
him. When he reached them, he said to Big-Man, "You killed my 
wife and child." Big-Man acknowledged it. Then they fought and 
wrestled almost all day. Towards evening Big-Man called out that 
he was getting weak. The lad took the heads of the oldest two beav- 
ers out of Big-Man's medicine-bag, which was in his charge, and 
placed them one against each leg of the giant. They chewed the 
giant's legs; but their teeth were dull, and they were too old to chew 
very fast. Before long Big-Man called again, and the lad set the 
heads of the young beavers at the giant's legs. Their teeth were 
sharp, and they cut quickly. The beavers chewed through the 
giant's legs; and he became helpless, and was about to faH. Big- 
Man held him up, and called to the lad to run to the top of the neigh- 
boring mountain. The lad ran up a considerable distance, and 
called, "Grandfather, am I far enough?" Big-Man answered, "No, 
go farther!" The lad climbed again. Thus several times he asked 
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Big-Man, and then went higher, until at last he reached the top. 
Big-Man then lifted up the giant's body and threw it into the lake, 
and the splash of the water almost reached the place where the boy 
was standing. The remains of his body may be seen there now as 
islands in the lake. 

After this event Big-Man found the lad crying one day, and asked 
him the reason of his sadness. He said he wanted to see his parents. 
Big-Man said, "All right! You shall see them." The lad thought 
he might lose his way if he attempted to return alone. Big-Man 
said, "No, you will not get lost." He cut a stick, and peeled the 
bark off the lower end, leaving a little bark and the stumps of the 
limbs at the upper end. He said, "Plant this stick at your camp 
every night before you go to bed, and in the morning you will find 
it on the ground pointing in the direction you have to go. At night 
sing the word 'Ta'tsEstuhe' ! ' and game will appear, which you may 
kill and eat. Sing ' Eku'kEmaze'! ' when you want fat, and it will be 
there for you to eat; but always leave a little, never eat it all." The 
lad bade Big-Man good-by, and started on his journey. The first 
night he sang the game-song Big-Man had given him, and immedi- 
ately a lynx appeared above him on a tree. He killed it and ate his 
fill. The second night he sang the fat-song, and a white thing ap- 
peared. This was fat. He ate what he required, and left a little. 
Thus he used the guiding-stick and the two songs as Big-Man had 
directed ; and each morning he knew which way to go, and each night 
he had plenty to eat. At last he came to the crossing of two winter 
trails made by the people. He camped here, as he had been directed 
by Big-Man; and in the morning, by the direction in which the stick 
lay, he knew which trail to take. At last he reached the lodge of his 
people. He stuck up outside in the snow the stick Big-Man had 
given him, as he had been directed. In the morning it was gone. 
He kept the fat for a long time. He ate it whenever he wanted, but 
always left a morsel. In the morning the piece of fat was always as 
large as before. He kept it in a sack. Once when he was out hunt- 
ing, his brother looked in the sack, and, seeing a little fat, ate it all. 
The fat expanded in his stomach, and he swelled out and burst. 

70. THE HUNTER AND THE GIANT. 1 

There was a giant cannibal who spent nearly all his time hunting 
and tracking people. He could see everywhere, for he had four eyes, — 
two in front, and two at the back of his head. When he saw a man 
hunting, he would call him. These giants killed and ate many people, 
especially children. They snared some, shot others, and yet others 

1 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 429-441). 
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they enticed in many ways, as, for instance, by luring them into their 
houses to see their daughters, etc. 

A man was out hunting He was very fleet of foot, and a wise, 
resourceful, and brave man. He heard the giant calling, and went 
up to him. The giant asked him to come to his house; and the man 
answered, "No, I have a house of my own." He said, "Well, you 
will come and see my daughters;" and the man answered, "No, I 
have a wife." The giant said, "Let usexchange bows! I will give you 
my bow to show you that I have no intention of harming you." His 
bow was partly cut through, so that, if the man tried to use it, it 
would break. The man was prepared for this, and had cut his own 
bow nearly through. They exchanged bows; and the giant at once 
pulled the bow to kill the man, but it broke. The man pulled 
the giant's bow to shoot him, and it also snapped. He then 
ran away, and the giant gave chase. He ran up along the edge of a 
cliff to the top, down the other side, along the bottom of the cliff, 
and then up again. He ran the same way round and round the cliff 
until he had made a trail. The giant could not catch him, and be- 
came tired. He set a snare on the top of the cliff, but the man put it 
aside and passed on. The giant came to examine it, and, seeing it 
had been moved, said, "That is bad luck, my snare missed." He set 
it again, and, as the man ran around, he put some large tree-roots in 
the snare. The giant was under the cliff watching, and had hold of 
the end of the noose. When he looked, and saw the roots in the 
noose, he thought he had caught the man. He said, "Now I have 
had good luck. I have caught him." He lighted a fire, saying, "I 
will camp here and eat." He made spits for cooking the meat. Now 
he pulled the line to bring the snared man to the fire. The roots 
stuck, and then flew up over the edge of the cliff and came down on 
the giant's head, stunning him. When he regained consciousness, he 
said, "I feel hungry." He felt all over his body, his ears, his nose, 
etc., but every part had feeling. At last he felt of his testicles, and 
they seemed to have no feeling. He cut them off and threw them 
into the fire to cook. They cracked and burst. He thought it was 
the fire that had made the noise, and said, "Oh, I shall have good luck 
hunting to-morrow!" 1 He felt weak, and said, "I feel sleepy. I'll 
have a nap before I eat." He was dying, and thought he was sleepy. 
Thus he died. 

71. THE BROTHERS AND THE GIANT. 2 

Two brothers were camped together. The younger one went out 
hunting. Before leaving the camp he was told by the elder one that 

• When the fire gives a certain kind of crack, the Indiana say they will shoot game on 
the morrow. 

' Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 445-448). 
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if he saw small porcupine-tracks, he must not follow them. He for- 
got, however, and, seeing small porcupine-tracks, followed them. 
They led to where a giant was, who at once gave chase. The hunter 
climbed a tree. The giant was glad when he found he had treed the 
man, and danced and sang around the bottom of the tree at the pros- 
pect of a meal. He stripped off most of his clothes, and got out his 
stone axe to chop the tree. The lad then called on his elder brother, 
who hurried to the place. When he saw the giant, he said, "Oh, I am 
glad you have got that boy! He has treated me shamefully. He is 
really my enemy. Sit down, and give me your axe. I will chop 
down the tree for you." The giant gave him the axe, and sat down 
near the tree. The man told him to shut his eyes, for perhaps some 
chips might fly into them. He struck the tree a blow, and then with 
the next blow hit the giant on the head and killed him. The lad 
then came down the tree. As they viewed the giant's body, they re- 
marked, "How bad these people are, and still so foolish ! It seems won- 
derful that they are able to do so much harm when they are so simple. 
They are able to kill people, and yet people can easily fool them. 
Let us open his head and see what is in it! Let us see what kind of 
brains he has! " They split the head, and a cloud of mosquitoes came 
out and attacked the brothers. They found that the giant had noth- 
ing but mosquitoes for brains, and closed up the head quickly. This 
is why mosquitoes attack people and suck their blood. They are cannibals 
because they originated from the cannibal giants. Had the brothers 
not split open the giant's head and let them out, possibly there would 
be no mosquitoes in the world now. 

72. THE MAN WHO FOOLED THE CANNIBAL GIANT. 1 

Some men were disputing as to the powers of cannibals and giants. 
One of them maintained that giants were not clever. They had mos- 
quito brains: 2 therefore they could easily be deceived. He claimed 
that giants and cannibals and mosquitoes were all related, parts of 
the same flesh. They all had the same instinctive desire to attack, 
kill, and eat people ; but nevertheless they were all foolish. This man 
said he would show the others how foolish giants really were. He 
would try them. He stripped off all his clothes, and stood naked 
near a trail that giants frequented, in an open place, where people 
could see a long way. A giant saw him, and came stealthily towards 
him. The man stood perfectly rigid and motionless. The giant 
came up and felt of him, saying to himself, "He is just like game." 
He smelled of his mouth, privates, and anus. He smelled of him all 

1 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 429-441). 
* Compare No. 71. 
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over. He lifted his eyelids, and opened his mouth. He said again, 
"He is just like game, but he does not act like game. It is funny that 
he should be here now. Not long ago there was nothing standing 
here." He wondered. He went away some distance and watched 
the man, but the man never moved. He went farther away and 
watched. Then he came back and examined the man again. At 
last he made up his mind that the object could not be game, and 
departed. When the giant was out of sight, the man put on his 
clothes and went home. This is why, if a hunter sees game at a dis- 
tance lying or standing and motionless, he is sometimes deceived, and 
mistakes the game for something else. When one does this, other 
people joke him or make fun of him by saying, "You are just the 
same as a giant," or "You have mosquito brains." 

73. THE HUNTER AND THE DUCl'NE. 

A man went with his family to trap marmots. He thought Duci'ne 1 
people were near. Therefore he told his wife to build the door of 
their house in the form of a passage, with a recess on one side where a 
person could hide. He said, "If you see a fog travelling on the 
mountains on a clear day, you may be sure that it is a Duci'ne man." 
One clear day after this the man was hunting sheep. He killed one, 
and brought it home to camp. His wife told him that she had seen 
the fog that day : so at dusk he asked her to hide with the children 
in the woods near by, while he would wait in camp. He kept up a 
large fire, and laid the body of the sheep alongside the fire, and covered 
it with blankets. About midnight the fire had burned down a little. 
Then he heard a sound as of some one approaching, and he hid in the 
recess near the door. Soon a man holding bow and arrows entered, 
and, seeing what seemed to be a man asleep near the fire, he discharged 
an arrow into the sheep. At the same moment when he lifted his 
arms to shoot his bow, the man from the recess shot an arrow into his 
body below the arm. The Duci'ne ran out, making a noise like a bird 
flying, and disappeared. The man went out and called on his helper, 
the snow. Then snow began to fall, and covered the ground. Early 
in the morning he called his wife and children to camp, and told them 
he was going after the wounded man. He followed his tracks to a 
lake, where he came to the Duci'ne in the water, and a loon sucking 

1 Duci'ne or Duce'na are a kind of wild people, partly cannibal, of wicked disposition, 
believed to inhabit the country, especially to the east. They wear clothes, and look like 
people. They often sing and dance as they go along. They possess great shamanistic 
power, and, when hunting in the mountains, conceal themselves in a cloud of down, so 
that people cannot see them. At a distance the down looks to people just like fog. They 
are said to eat only the ribs of game they kill. They are good hunters and travellers. At 
the present day the name is used as a common designation for the Cree Indians. 
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his wound to heal it. He called on the man to spare him. The man 
refused, and shot him again ; and his body sank in a deep part of the 
lake. Next morning he saw the Ducl'ne afloat again, and the loon 
sucking his wounds. He shot him again, and this time cut off his head. 
He put his body in the water at one end of the lake, and his head at 
the other. The next morning the parts had come together, and the 
loon was attending to him as before. The man shot him again, and 
cut his body into small pieces. He carried them around, putting 
them here and there in different lakes and streams some distance apart. 
In this way he managed to kill him for good and all. * 

74- 

The Duci'ne originated from a boy of evil disposition who killed 
people. His mother was an Indian woman, and his father unknown. 
When just a tiny boy, he made arrows. As he grew up, he made the 
arrows larger and put stone heads on them. He shot first at marks, 
and then at small animals, such as mice. Later he shot larger animals, 
and finally a dog. His mother thrashed him for this. After this he 
made stronger arrows. One day he was playing a shooting-game with 
other boys, and shot one of them. The people were angry, and 
blamed the mother for not correcting him and for allowing him to 
behave badly. The boy ran away, and his mother followed him. 
She held out her breasts to him, and entreated him to come back, 
saying, "Come, here are your breasts!" He shot her through the 
breasts. He became completely wild now, and never returned to the 
people. He went to the mountains where obsidian is abundant, and 
made many arrow-heads. Whenever he made one which did not suit 
him, he threw it away. He spent all his spare time making arrow and 
spear heads. All the unfinished arrow and spear heads found here and 
there scattered over the country were made by him. They are the 
"heads" he discarded in his travels around the country and when 
hunting. He used no flakers of any kind. He flaked the arrow-heads 
with the palms of his hands, which were of bone. 

75- 

There was a man who had many strong guardian-spirits. He was 
a great hunter, and had shamanistic powers. Once when he was 
hunting, he met a Ducl'ne, who attacked him, thinking he would 
easily kill him. He shot one arrow after another at him; but the 
man simply shook himself, and the arrows passed by. At last the 
Ducl'ne had no more arrows, and was now at the mercy of the hunter. 

1 See BBAE 39 : 214; UPa 8 : 168; also Carrier Myths, p. 5. 
* Another version of No. 73- 
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He said to the latter, "If you spare me, I will be your protector. I 
shall talk to you, and you will talk to me, and I shall be able to help 
you." He said to the man, "Now, to be safe, you must walk in the 
water of the creek a long distance on the road home; for there are 
many of my people around here, and, if they find your tracks, they 
will take your scent and run you down, as dogs do." The hunter did 
as directed. When the Duci'ne reached his camp, the other people 
said he smelled different, and accused him of having killed a man. 
He denied it; but the others would not believe, and put on their 
moccasins to go hunt up the man. The Ducl'ne, who had returned, 
said, "You will find out that I have spoken the truth, for the man I 
met is not like other men. He is far more powerful." They found 
where the man had made a fire when he talked with the Ducl'ne, and 
where he had taken to the creek. They followed both banks, and 
at last caught up to him where he had left the water. They shot all 
their arrows at him, and missed him. The man then killed them all. 
An old Ducl'ne was following up the others to pack in the man's flesh; 
but when he came to his dead comrades, he turned back. When he 
reached camp, the other Ducl'ne man said to him, "I told you, and 
now you see. The man has killed all those who hunted him." 

76. THE WOMAN STOLEN BY THE DUCl'NE. 

A Ducl'ne man stole a woman, and took her to his country. After 
travelling many days, they came to a canyon, through which they 
passed. The Ducl'ne people had their home at the other end. No 
strangers ever went through this canyon and returned, for the Ducl'ne 
killed them. The woman bore two children. Both of them came to 
live among the people, whom they told all about the country and 
habits of their father's people. Their mother never returned from 
the Ducl'ne country. After this marriage, the Duci'ne did not kill 
any more people; and any who travelled into the canyon near their 
country were turned back, and not killed. The Duci'ne kept watchers 
at the canyon to prevent people going through. 

77. THE MAN TAKEN BY KC'sTAKa'. 1 

Once a Tlingit man had a quarrel with his wife, and went off in the 
morning without eating. He had forgotten his basket (?), and 
thought he would make one. He made a cut around a tree low down, 

1 A kind of spirit being inhabiting certain parts of the country. They are common in 
the Tlingit country. They place people under their influence, and make them believe 
what they want. Finally the people become crazy and wander about. People who get 
lost are subject to their attacks. Some Indians, in speaking English, called them "monkey 
people." See BBAE 39 : 28, 29, 30, 87, 188; Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, 272-275; Boas, 
Sagen, 322. 
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and then climbed up to make the upper cut. He wore neither trousers 
nor leggings. A woman appeared at the foot of the tree, and spoke 
to him, saying, " Hurry up! " She looked like his wife, and he thought 
it was she. She said, "What is that I see up there? " and he answered, 
"These are my testicles." He was losing his mind, but did not know 
it. He was under the influence of the woman, and came down the 
tree. He thought the piece of bark or stick that he was carrying 
down was a finished basket. The woman said, "Let us go home!" 
He followed her, and after a while they came to a house and went in. 
The man thought it was his own house. He saw an old woman sit- 
ting there. She said to him, "What are you doing here?" He an- 
swered, "I have come home. Why do you ask?" She said, "This 
is not your house. Wake up, and try to go home! This is the house 
of the Kii'staka'. I am your aunt, and was lost in the woods a long 
time ago. I cannot go back now, and live here. Do not stay here; 
for these people are bad, and make people think what is not true." 
The man came half to himself, and, looking around, saw that he was 
in a hole underneath the roots of a tree, and that the place was not 
at all like his camp. He ran for home, sometimes being crazy, and 
sometimes sane. He reached the camp, and thought he went in and the 
people would not talk to him. Instead he acted like the Ku'staka', 
and threw stones and sticks at the camp. When the people came 
out to look, he ran away like a deer. Several nights he did this. 
At last he fell sound asleep on a large old log. The log was taken by 
the tide and carried out to sea. People saw it floating about, and 
thought they saw the body of a man on it. They approached the 
log noiselessly in canoes, and saw a naked man asleep. They seized 
and bound him, although he fought violently, like a crazy man. 
They took him home, and smoked him repeatedly, using dog's-hair 
and rotten urine on the fire for the purpose. At last he became quite 
sane again, and told the people his adventures and how it felt to be 
possessed. 

78. THE WOMAN TAKEN BY THE KU'STAKA'. 

A Wrangel woman was camped with her husband and children. 
At this time people were afraid of enemies attacking and enslaving 
them. Her husband was away hunting, and the woman was afraid 
that their camp might be discovered. She took her children and went 
into the woods. Here she left her children hidden at the foot of a 
tree, saying that she had to go back to camp for something she had 
forgotten. She never came back. The husband came home, and, 
finding neither wife nor children, looked around for tracks. He fol- 
lowed them, and found his children in the woods. The children told 
their father that they had heard a noise, and that their mother had 
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left them to go back to camp for something she had forgotten. The 
husband found no trace of his wife. He took the children and returned 
to Wrangel. This happened in the spring-time, about early in May, 
and at a place about thirty miles from Wrangel. The woman had 
been taken by a Ku'staka' man, who kept her for about two months. 
For that time she was under his influence. Finally the Ku'staka' 
deserted her, and then she recovered her senses. In summer the people 
moved camp to a salmon creek. The woman was then on this creek, 
living on raw salmon. She had no clothes and no fire. One day 
two young men happened to go up the creek, and saw her. She ran 
into a hole among the roots of trees. They went to the hole and 
asked her to come out. She was ashamed because she was naked. 
The men turned their backs, and one of them took off his shirt and 
threw it to her. She put it on, and accompanied them in a canoe to 
Wrangel, where her husband was living. When they came near 
her husband's house, they called out that they had recovered his 
wife, but he would not believe them. Her husband was a rich man. 
He gave a great potlatch because of his wife's return, and paid the 
young men liberally. 

79- THE YOUNG MAN AND THE KU'STAKA'. 

There was a young Tlingit who did not believe in Ku'staka'. He 
was not afraid; and when he camped alone, he called to them, and 
said, "You cannot harm me." One night when he was camped alone, 
he heard noises. He started a large fire, and lay down beside it with 
his gun loaded. He saw a Ku'staka', and was going to shoot at it; 
but the being saw him, and he became unable to pull the trigger. 
Afterwards he was so affected by its influence that he became un- 
conscious. Then the Ku'staka' tried to put out the fire by throwing 
snow on it, but did not succeed. After a while the youth awoke. 
He saw another Ku'staka'. He tried to shoot it, but, as before, the 
trigger would not pull. Again he became unconscious, and they 
tried to put out the fire, but it was too hot. When he woke up again, 
his gun was gone. When daylight came, he called loudly, asking the 
Ku'staka' to return his gun. They never answered. He heard no 
sounds, saw no one, and could see no tracks. He started for home, 
where the people were. The trail passed through a narrow defile 
between hills. Here he saw a stump with his gun leaning up against 
it. This place was a long way from his camp. After that the young 
man believed in Ku'staka', and was afraid of them. 1 

1 These events are said to have happened lately, since guns were introduced. 



